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THE  RALLY  OF  THE  LATIN 
NATIONS 


T3ERHAPS  the  crowning  irony  of  that  masterpiece  of  cosmic 
irony,  the  Great  European  war,  is  that  an  upheaval  in 
part  at  least  consciously  prepared  in  order  to  make  Deutschtum 
and  all  its  ideals  triumphant  throughout  the  world  has  in 
effect  resulted  in  restoring  to  the  rival  and  supposedly  deca- 
dent civilization  of  the  Latin  nations  a great  deal  of  its  old 
prestige.  For,  however  the  war  may  end,  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
predict,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  shall  not  hear  much  more 
about  Latin  “ decadence,”  and  on  the  other,  that  w^e  shall  be 
less  pestered  by  that  idolization  of  German  “methods” 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  the  world  during  the  last  half- 
century.  Few  phenomena  in  history  have  been  more  in- 
teresting than  this  resurgence  of  a civilization  which 
seemed  to  be  sinking  under  the  “hammer-blows”  of  Ger- 
man enterprise  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  life — 
politics,  commerce,  social  reform,  science  and  learning.  That 
this  re-awakening  began  suddenly  in  August,  1914,  is  an 
idea  that  can  be  accepted  only  by  the  uninformed;  at  least 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  careful  and  impartial 
observer  has  noted  accumulating  signs  that,  just  as  surely  as 
Deutschtum  had  passed  its  zenith,  “Latinity”  had  passed 
its  nadir.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  these  signs  was 
the  increasing  barrenness  of  Germany  in  intellectual  and 
artistic  leadership,  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  Latin 
nations  in  this  respect.  But  even  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  full  significance  of  this  evolution  is  grasped  by  those 
countries  which,  being  allied  with  France  and  Italy,  ought  to 
be  most  interested  in  it.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  first, 
to  trace  briefly  the  historical  relations  between  German  and 
Latin  civilization,  then  to  indicate  what  conscious  form  the 
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renewed  Latin  self-confidence  is  taking,  and  finally  to  suggest 
what  profit  we  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  world  in  general  may  get 
from  the  resultant  “re-valuation  of  values.” 

I 

It  seems  likely  that  in  that  most  cosmopolitan  era  of 
European  civilization  which  we  call  the  Dark  Ages  the  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  one  national  culture  over  another  would 
hardly  have  been  understood.  For  the  two  great  ideas  to 
which  Europe  clung  in  the  shipwreck  of  ancient  civilization — 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
were  essentially  universal  and  not  national  ideals.  They 
made  for  unity  and  against  particularism.  However,  the  fact 
that  these  two  master-ideas  of  the  Dark  Ages  had  their 
centre  and  symbol  in  the  city  of  Rome  fixed  at  an  early  date  in 
modern  history  a Latin  country  as  the  shrine  of  European 
civilization.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
perors were  Germans  never  enabled  them  to  turn  the  tide  in 
favour  of  their  own  national  culture;  possibly  if  they  could 
have  transferred  from  Rome  to  some  German  city,  to  Nurem- 
berg or  Vienna,  the  centre  of  that  Empire,  the  history  of 
Europe  might  have  been  very  different;  as  it  was,  the  German 
doffed  his  national  individuality  when  he  donned  the  crown 
of  Caesar  and  became  the  descendant  of  an  august  Latin 
civilization.  What  was  true  of  the  Empire  was  equally  true 
of  the  Papacy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Middle  Ages  proper,  then,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a really  extraordinary  phenomenon.  More  than 
half  a millennium  after  the  Roman  Empire — and  apparently 
Latin  civilization — had  gone  down  under  the  Germanic  deluge, 
what  do  we  find  ? An  entirely  new  Europe,  a slate  wiped 
clean  of  Latin  traces  and  covered  with  the  new  Teutonic 
writing?  On  the  contrary,  a Europe  in  which  a new  Ger- 
manic leaven  is  everywhere  fermenting  no  doubt,  but  without 
giving  to  Germanic  ideals  much  more  prestige  than  they 
enjoyed  a thousand  years  before,  and  in  which  that  ancient 
and  apparently  vanished  Latin  civilization  is  present  every- 
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where  as  a civilizing  ideal,  as  the  sole  element  of  order  and  law 
in  a chaotic  world,  its  language  supreme  as  a literary  and  cos- 
mopolitan medium  and  its  very  capital  still  the  capital  of  the 
world.  The  Germans  had  had  their  first  and  greatest  chance 
to  destroy  Latin  civilization,  and  they  had  failed  ignomini- 
ously. 

This  failure  is  accentuated  as  we  get  farther  into  the 
Middle  Ages — roughly  speaking,  into  the  stretch  from  1000 
to  1500.  We  might  justly  concede  to  the  Germans  some  time 
to  make  headway  against  the  prestige  of  Latin  civilization, 
granted  that  they  could  not  give  it  its  quietus  with  one  blow; 
but  surely  a thousand  years  after  they  captured  Rome  they 
ought  to  be  showing  some  results.  And,  certainly,  the  epic 
grandeur  of  the  Nibelwigenlied,  the  courtly  mysticism  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  the  bird-like  lyricism  of  Walter 
von  der  Vogelweide,  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  Nurem- 
berg, the  commerce  of  the  latter  city  and  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  are  achievements  of  which  any  nation  may  be  proud. 
But  the  question  is  not,  what  tribute  history  pays  to  German 
achievements  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  what  prestige  they 
exerted  on  their  contemporaries,  whether  or  not  they  had  a 
rayonnement  over  the  whole  of  Europe  greater  than  those  of 
other  peoples.  And  surely  to  this  question  the  answer  of 
the  impartial  student  of  mediaeval  history  and  culture  must 
be  an  everlasting  No.  For  now  the  moment  has  come  when 
Deutschtum  has  not  only  to  exorcise  if  possible  the  ghost  of 
the  older  Latin  civilization,  but  to  confront  the  new  offspring 
of  that  Latin  mother,  the  nascent  civilizations  of  France, 
Italy  and  (somewhat  later)  of  Spain.  In  other  words,  we 
have  at  last  arrived  at  the  historic  moment  when  the  national 
and  racial  rivalries  which  fill  the  pages  of  modern  European 
history  begin.  And  who  can  deny  that  it  is  these  young  Latin 
races,  and  not  the  proud  conquerors  of  Latium,  who  become, 
both  materially  and  spiritually,  the  dictators  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ? The  Roman  instinct  of  political  central- 
ization lies,  though  dormant,  so  strong  in  one  of  them  (France) 
that  it  soon  makes  her  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  great 
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modern  states;  the  Roman  instinct  for  municipal  liberty  lies, 
though  dormant,  so  strong  in  the  other  (Italy)  that,  though 
she  fails  to  attain  national  unity,  she  sees  the  seeds  sown  all 
over  her  territories  in  the  Roman  municipia  blossoming  into 
a galaxy  of  free  cities,  unparalleled  centres  of  commercial, 
intellectual  and  artistic  activity.  Meanwhile  Germany  re- 
mains a helpless  chaos  of  rival  states.  Keeping  pace  with  the 
political  development  of  France  and  Italy  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  their  languages  and  literatures.  What  a splendid 
start  the  Germans  had  here ! In  the  year  1000  the  Germanic 
tribes  all  over  Europe  spoke  ancient  and  highly-developed 
languages,  and  in  some  of  these  (Anglo-Saxon,  Old  High  Ger- 
man and  Icelandic)  they  had  built  up  rich  and  original  litera- 
tures; in  the  same  year,  the  French  and  Italians  were  begin- 
ning to  lisp  in  crude  vernaculars,  representing  the  crumbled 
ruins  of  vulgar  Latin  and  with  all  their  literary  moulds  still 
to  be  created.  How  these  positions  are  reversed  three  hun- 
dred years  later!  Far  from  the  Germanic  languages  or 
literatures  having  made  any  progress  among  the  nations 
invaded  by  the  Germans  (France,  Italy  and  Spain)  they 
leave  no  traces  there,  except  a few  additions  to  the  vocabularies 
of  the  Latin  tongues,  while  on  their  own  ground  their  original 
literary  forms  are  dead  (as  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic)  or 
giving  way  (as  in  the  Middle  High  German)  before  translations 
and  imitations  of  French  and  Italian  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  French  has  already  some  claim  to  that  universality  as 
a European  lingua  communis  which  is  to  be  consolidated  a 
few  centuries  later;  Brunetto  Latini  writes  his  Tresor  in  it 
because  it  is  “the  pleasantest  and  most  widely  understood  of 
European  languages;”  it  has  invaded  and  almost  annexed  a 
land  formerly  of  pure  Germanic  speech,  England;  it  has, 
above  all,  become  the  vehicle  of  a vast,  varied  and  artistic 
literature,  which  soon  becomes  a European  treasure,  read  and 
imitated  from  Iceland  to  Sicily,  and  powerful  enough  to  oust 
in  England  and  Germany  the  old  Germanic  literary  moulds 
in  favour  of  the  newer  and  more  flexible  ones  which  it  has 
invented  or  adapted  from  Latin  models.  We  think  of 
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Chaucer,  not  Caedmon,  as  the  father  of  modern  English 
poetry;  and  what  would  Chaucer  be  without  the  verse-forms 
learnt  from  France  and  the  themes  and  style  learnt  from 
France  and  Italy  ? Would  Wolfram  have  written  but  for 
Chretien  de  Troyes  and  Beroul  ? Winch  come  first,  the 
Minnesingers  of  Thuringia  or  the  troubadours  of  Provence  ? 
And  if  Italian  is  less  universal,  it  is  even  more  highly  developed 
than  French,  having  had  the  unique  good  luck  to  spring  from 
infancy  to  full  maturity  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  world’s 
master  wizard  of  words;  and  its  literature,  though  much  less 
vast  and  varied  than  that  of  France,  has  similarly  reached 
the  summits  of  art  at  one  bound.  Besides  literature,  learning 
and  the  arts  were  reviving  in  the  Italian  cities;  a faculty  of 
law  had  been  established  at  Bologna,  a school  of  medicine  at 
Salerno;  Giotto’s  campanile  was  rising  like  a marble  rainbow 
in  the  sky  of  Florence,  and  the  first  Venetian  palaces  were 
fringing  the  lagoons  like  petrified  sea-foam.  Not  long  after, 
Paris  becomes  a still  greater  centre  of  learning  with  her  great 
school  of  theology.  Once  again,  beauty  and  knowledge  were 
flowering  in  the  world.  Where  ? In  the  German  forests, 
amid  the  fresh,  new  forces  that  had  overthrown  Rome  ? 
No,  but  from  Rome  itself,  from  that  soil  which  might  have 
been  thought  effete,  but  which,  fertilized  by  its  first  harvest, 
was  ready  for  a second. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples — such  as  mon- 
opolisation of  the  philosophical  thought  of  the  time  by  the 
Latin  countries  or  by  a half-Latin  country  like  England,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Crusades  started  in  France  and  the  great 
religious  orders  in  Italy — to  show  that  the  civilization  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a Latin  civilization  both  in  the  old  and 
new  sense.  But  one  important  point  should  be  noted,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  a Latin  nation,  France,  who  first  elaborated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  that  ideal  of  the  chivalrous  knight,  which, 
somewhat  de-spiritualized  and  hardened  by  the  Italians 
of  the  Renaissance  into  the  “cortegiano,”  refined  again  by 
the  French  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  the  “honnete 
homme,”  has  given  the  modern  world  that  humane  model 
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known  in  English  as  the  “ gentleman”  with  all  that  the 
word  suggests  of  humanity,  honour,  elegance  and  tact. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  greatest  thing  Latin  civilization  has  given 
us,  and  certainly  one  we  could  never  look  for  from  German 
culture  from  Alaric  to  Von  Tirpitz. 

By  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  Renaissance,  the  predomi- 
nance of  Latin  culture  seems  well  established,  and  whatever 
flicker  of  German  art  and  literature  there  had  been  in  the 
Middle  Ages  seems  to  have  died  out.  During  the  sixteenth 
century,  indeed,  that  predominance  may  be  said  to  reach  its 
zenith;  for  not  only  is  Italy  resplendent  throughout  Europe 
as  the  centre  of  the  new  scholarship,  of  all  the  arts  and  of 
literature,  the  mecca  of  all  who  seek  a training  in  refined 
manners  and  the  art  of  life,  not  only  is  France  vigorously 
engaged  in  improving  and  enriching  her  already  famous 
language  and  letters  and  in  adding  still  further  to  her  political 
prestige,  but  the  third  great  Latin  star,  Spain,  has  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  full  brilliance  with  her  explorers,  her  great 
warriors  and  her  original  drama  and  novel.  She  makes  the 
new  continent  almost  her  own.  For  a moment  it  seems  as 
if  Rome  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  modern  as  of  the  ancient 
world. 

But  just  at  this  moment  of  Latin  triumph,  Deutschtum 
has  its  second  great  chance.  On  All  Saints  day,  1517, 
Luther  nails  his  ninety-five  theses  on  the  door  of  the 
castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  thereby  seems  to  incar- 
nate in  Germany  all  the  new  sense  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  freedom  which  is  perhaps  the  very  breath  of  life  of 
the  Renaissance.  That  leadership  which  Germany  had  failed 
to  wrest  from  the  Latin  world  by  force  of  arms  and  numbers 
a thousand  years  before,  she  now  has  a chance  to  seize  by  the 
finer  weapons  of  the  spirit.  Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that 
for  a second  time  she  fails  ignominiously  ? The  Reformation 
suffers  total  defeat  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  (even 
over  a great  part  of  German-speaking  lands);  and  even  in 
those  parts  where  it  is  triumphant,  it  brings  with  it  no  added 
prestige  for  German  culture  in  general.  Does  German  cultfire 
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in  general  enjoy  any  greater  fame  in  the  Protestant  England 
of  Shakespeare  or  Milton  than  it  did  in  the  Catholic  England 
of  Chaucer,  or  than  it  did  at  the  same  date  in  France,  Italy 
or  Spain  ? Does  the  German  language  supplant  French  and 
Italian  ? Do  young  Englishmen  cease  to  travel  in  Italy  to 
“ complete  their  education”  and  go  to  Germany  instead? 
On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  Germany  is  the  champion  of 
the  Reformation  advances  the  interests  of  German  as  against 
Latin  civilization  not  one  iota.  And  in  German  lands  the 
struggles  arising  out  of  the  Reformation  prove  so  exhausting 
that  German  civilization  comes  near  to  dying  out  altogether 
on  its  own  hearthstone. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  we  see  for  the 
first  time  signs  of  that  phenomenon  so  much  talked  of  in  our 
age,  Latin  decadence.  Those  brilliant  centres  of  light  and 
leading,  the  Italian  free  states,  lose  their  freedom;  and 
Italian  culture  gradually  declines  (though  this  decline  is  more 
relative  than  absolute,  as  witness  the  names  of  Galileo,  Vico 
and  Muratori).  The  sun  of  Spain,  after  a brief  but  glorious 
day,  sinks  never  to  rise  again — up  to  the  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  rises  to  her  pinnacle  of  glory,  presenting 
for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  Rome  the  picture  of  a vast, 
highly  organized  and  unified  state,  victorious  in  arms,  rich 
in  commerce,  renowned  for  science  and  learning,  her  language 
fast  becoming  the  universal  medium  of  cultivated  people,  and 
her  ideal  of  good  taste  and  elegant  simplicity  in  life  and 
literature  (for  it  was  at  this  time  that  this  ideal  of  the  Latin 
genius  as  since  understood  was  first  formulated  in  France) 
fast  being  enthusiastically  adopted  as  the  ideal  of  all  Europe. 
If  ever  a nation  really  exercised  over  Europe  such  a hegemony 
as  Germany  is  said  to  aim  at,  it  was  France  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

If,  then,  the  falling  off  of  Spain  and  Italy  was  by  so  much 
a territorial  loss,  so  to  speak,  to  Latin  civilization,  this  was 
perhaps  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  clearer  definition  given 
to  the  meaning  of  that  civilization  by  the  logical  genius  of 
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France.  Besides,  Spain  and  Italy  still  formed,  with  France, 
the  “ring”  of  “polite  nations,”  and  their  languages  the 
“ring”  of  “polite  languages”  as  distinguished  from  the 
“barbarous”  nations  and  languages  of  England1  and  Germany. 
Perhaps  the  shrillest  note  of  Latin  triumph  was  struck  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  greatest 
King  of  Prussia  wrote  a book  in  French  to  deride  German 
literature.2  But  this  was  for  Germany  the  grey  hour  before 
th&  dawn.  For  Germany's  third  great  chance  to  wrest  the 
primacy  from  Latin  civilization  was  at  hand  and  the  resultant 
struggle  has  gone  on  since  until  it  has  reached  a bloody  climax 
in  our  day. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  careful 
observer  might  have  noted  signs  that  Germany's  day  was 
coming.  In  the  first  place,  Prussia,  under  the  guidance  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  forging  that  mighty  military  and 
political  instrument  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  national 
unity.  Again,  a great  generation  of  men  of  genius,  literary 
and  musical,  was  soon  to  wipe  out  the  poor  intellectual 
record  of  Germany.  But,  above  all  these  things,  an  age  was 
being  ushered  in,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Germans  was  to  find  itself  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  Latin  ideal,  after  all,  was  an  aristo- 
cratic and  artistic  ideal,  and  the  nineteenth  century  was  to 
be  an  age  of  democracy  and  science.  The  homely,  plodding 

1 The  relation  of  the  English  and  Anglo-Saxons  to  this  age-long  duel  between 
Teuton  and  Latin  would  in  itself  form  the  subject  of  a lengthy  study.  It  is  no 
paradox  to  say  that  England  is  half  Latin,  and  this  in  two  ways:  first,  by  inter- 
mixture with  French  blood  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest;  and,  secondly,  by 
her  willingness  to  submit  herself  to  the  influences  of  Latin  culture  from  the  time  of 
that  conquest  to  the  present  day.  Chaucer  learned  his  art  from  the  French  and  the 
Italians;  two  centuries  later  Spenser  and  the  English  sonneteers  got  their  models 
from  Italy;  Milton  took  suggestions  from  Dante  and  Tasso;  English  prose  in  the 
Restoration  modelled  itself  on  French  prose,  and  English  poets  and  critics  were 
even  more  than  duly  respectful  of  French  neo-classic  standards  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  English  language  is  half  Latin.  It  is  just  this  willingness 
to  leam  from  foreign  races  that  has  made  the  greatness  of  English  culture;  and  it  is 
the  distrust  and  contempt  of  foreign  models,  the  refusal  to  be  fertilized  by  them, 
the  stupid  insistence  on  being  “echt  deutsch,”  that  has  made  German  culture  so 
sterile  and  its  periods  of  blossoming  so  short-winded.  I have  heard  an  American 
scholar  express  a secret  weakness  for  Gottsched  just  because,  dry-as-dust  as  he  was, 
he  strove  so  valiantly  to  inoculate  German  literature  at  the  beginning  of  its  modern 
period  with  some  of  the  Latin  virtues. 

2 Frederick  the  Great’s  “ De  la  litt&rature  allemande.” 
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virtues  of  the  German  mind  and  character  were  just  the  ones 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Philistine  tasks  which  the  nineteenth 
century  considered  most  urgent.  Yet,  it  was  not  this  side 
of  the  German  spirit  which  first  attracted  Europe — rather  it 
was  its  mystical,  romantic  side,  which  coincided  with  the 
aims  of  the  Romantic  movement  and  which  blew  like  a 
fresh  woodland  breeze  into  the  slightly  faded  salons  of  Latin 
civilization.  At  all  events,  with  that  famous  book,  De 
VAllemagne  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  German  civilization  was  at 
last  given  the  entr6e  to  the  best  circles  of  Europe;  a little  later 
Coleridge  and  Carlyle  teach  England  to  admire  German 
strength  and  depth  rather  than  French  elegance  and  wit. 

Though  the  romantic  side  of  the  German  spirit  was  the 
first  to  captivate  Europe,  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  this 
was  not  the  side  destined  to  be  most  prominent  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  What  the  vast  scientific  task  of  the  new  age 
most  needed  was  “organization,”  and  Germany,  with  her 
docile  willingness  to  sacrifice  individuality  to  system,  at  once 
came  forward  to  provide  armies  of  plodding  investigators 
such  as  even  the  Alexandrian  age  had  never  known.  Her 
application  of  this  principle  to  military  activities  was  not  to 
be  realized  for  some  time;  but  almost  at  once  she  “accapara- 
ted”  by  the  same  principle  the  world  of  science  and  scholar- 
ship. Europe  forgot  that  France  and  Italy  had  been  the 
founders  of  European  science  and  scholarship  as  well  as  of 
art  and  letters,  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Teuton 
Gamaliels;  forgot  too  that  those  older  nations  had  been  able 
to  reconcile  scholarship  and  art,  and  became  converted  to  the 
German  doctrine  that  artistic  presentation  puts  the  scientific 
value  of  work  under  suspicion.  German  scholars  brought  all 
branches  of  knowledge  under  the  German  aegis;  and  the 
world  finally  presented  to  Germany  the  flattering  if  rather 
ludicrous  spectacle  of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  crowding 
into  German  universities  to  study  French  and  English  litera- 
ture. German  began  to  take  a place  beside  French  as  a 
language  cultivated  people  should  know;  it  displaced  Italian 
almost  entirely.  People  began  to  travel  and  reside  in  Ger- 
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many.  German  music  was  supreme*  Foreign  countries 
modelled  their  educational  systems  on  that  of  Germany. 
Germany  became  a symbol  for  thoroughness  and  up-to- 
dateness;  the  Latin  nations  were  looked  upon  as  tawdry  sur- 
vivals of  an  outworn  ideal.  What  a revanche  the  German 
spirit  had  at  last  won ! 

Yet  that  revanche  was  as  yet  only  moral  and  intellectual. 
There  was  as  yet  no  “material”  Germany;  France,  with  the 
Napoleonic  halo  still  above  her,  stood  out  as  ever  the  queen 
of  Europe.  Then,  like  a bolt  from  the  blue,  came  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war;  and  Europe’s  admiration  was  intensified  to 
awe.  The  idea  that  this  nation  of  be-spectacled,  cosmopoli- 
tan professors  and  long-haired  pianists  aimed  at  material 
power  had  never  entered  any  one’s  head;  and  lo ! at  one  blow 
it  had  struck  the  queen  of  Latin  civilization  in  the  dust  and 
risen  towering  like  a giant  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  What 
wonder  if  people  connected  the  idea  of  destiny  with  this 
nation  ! Now,  at  last,  the  doctrine  of  Latin  decadence  and 
Germanic  superiority  finds  clear  formulation,  influenced  per- 
haps to  a greater  extent  than  has  been  realized  by  the 
scientific  theory  of  evolution  so  popular  at  the  time.  It  was 
argued  that  every  race  has  its  day,  and  that,  after  centuries 
of  waiting,  the  day  of  Germany  had  come.  The  Latin 
genius,  artistic  and  exquisite  as  it  was,  had  failed  to  measure 
up  to  the  new  requirements  of  a material  and  scientific  age; 
its  work  was  done;  Rome  must  pass  the  torch  on  to  Germania. 

How  the  German  triumph  was  consolidated  during  the 
remaining  years  of  the  century  is  common  knowledge  to 
every  adult  reader;  it  has  been  a part  of  the  life-experience  of 
every  one  of  us.  How  German  “ organization  ” having 
triumphed  in  learning  and  war,  now  turned  to  new  conquests 
in  trade  and  industry;  how  the  conception  of  German  world- 
supremacy  was  nourished  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people; 
how  the  German  University  moulded  the  intellectual  methods 
of  the  young  scholar  from  all  countries — all  these  things  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon.  But  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our 
subject  to  note  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  for  many 
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years  Latin  civilization  humiliated  itself  before  its  conquerors. 
After  the  War  of  1870,  France  tried  to  reorganize  her  teaching 
on  the  German  model,  and  the  French  doctoral  thesis  took  on 
(as  far  as  the  irrepressible  literary  instinct  of  the  Frenchman 
would  permit)  the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  German  dis- 
sertation with  its  plethora  of  ill-digested  facts  and  its  utter 
absence  of  the  spirit  of  criticism,  selection  and  arrangement. 
Italy— the  spectacle  is  almost  one  to  avert  one’s  eyes  from — 
Italy,  the  home  of  beauty,  came  still  more  closely  under  the 
Germanic  wing;  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  in  his  recent  book  La 
Guerre  Europeenne , deplores  the  fact  that  so  many  of  Italy’s 
contemporary  scholars  got  their  training  in  Germany  and 
have  introduced  German  methods  into  the  Italian  class-room; 
the  intellectual  intercourse  between  France  and  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  very  slight  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  Moreover,  Germany  cunningly  played  the  colonial 
aspirations  of  France,  Italy  and  Spain  in  North  Africa  off 
against  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  Italy  into  alliance  with 
herself,  and  to  re-awaken  in  Spain  the  old  resentment  against 
France.  Even  in  the  new  world,  Spain  loses  her  last  colony; 
and  one,  at  least,  of  the  South-American  republics,  Chili, 
moulds  her  educational  system  on  the  German  model 
(Argentine,  on  the  contrary,  remains  faithful  to  Latin  ideals 
as  personified  in  France).  Latin  solidarity  seems  to  be  utterly 
broken,  and  German  unity  complete.  To  add  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  triumph,  French  writers  are  found  to  confess  that 
the  Latin  races  are  decadent  and  destined  shortly  to  dis- 
appear. 

II 

It  might  have  seemed,  then,  in  the  year  1900,  that 
“ Germany’s  century”  was  at  last  about  to  dawn.  Yet  a 
few  signs  had  recently  appeared  that,  after  all,  Latin  civiliza- 
tion might  not  be  going  to  give  up  the  ghost  without  a struggle. 
It  might  have  been  pointed  out  that,  since  1870,  France  and 
Italy  had  coolly  annexed  substantial  colonial  possessions; 
that  Italy  had  shown  the  vitality,  after  a thousand  years  of 
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gropings,  to  at  last  fuse  herself  into  a nation;  that  both  of 
these  countries  were  producing  a young  generation  of  writers, 
thinkers,  scholars  and  scientists  (as  witness,  for  the  one,  such 
names  as  Anatole  France,  Bergson,  Poincar6,  Mme  Curie  and, 
for  the  other,  Carducci,  Foggazzaro,  D’Annunzio,  Ferrero, 
Croce,  Vito  Volterra  and  Marconi)  whose  names  had  a 
universal  retentissement  in  ominous  contrast  to  the  increasing 
barrenness  of  Germany  in  anything  but  “strengwissenschaft- 
lich”  plodders;  that  in  her  own  special  field  of  music,  Germany 
was  either  silent  or  cacophonous,  while  the  world  was  showing 
signs  of  returning  to  its  old  love  of  Latin  melody,  which  was 
again  being  provided  for  it  by  composers  like  Saint-Saens 
Debussy,  Puccini,  Mascagni  and  indeed  a whole  new  school  of 
French  and  Italian  music;  that,  in  painting,  the  Latin  coun- 
tries as  a whole  were  at  least  holding  their  own,  while  one  of 
them,  Spain  (in  the  persons  of  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga)  was  doing 
a good  deal  more;  that  the  steps  of  foreign  students  were 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  French  and  even  to  the  Italian 
universities  and  away  from  the  German  ones;  that  even  in 
the  Germanized  university  circles  of  the  United  States  (where 
protests  against  the  idolizing  of  German  methods  were  begin- 
ning to  be  heard)  a new  welcome  was  being  given  to  the  visit- 
ing savant  or  litterateur  from  France,  who  was  sending  such 
apostles  out  in  increasing  numbers  under  her  newly  organized 
societies  for  the  propagation  of  French  culture,  such  as  the 
Alliance  Frangaise,  the  Instituts  frangais  or  the  exchange 
professorships;  that,  above  all,  France  had  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  that  gigantic  new  rival  to  Deutschtum , 
Russia,  and  into  a close  entente  with  that  nation  which  had 
made  the  happiest  blend  of  Latin  and  Germanic  qualities, 
England.  These  things  might  have  spoken  to  those  who  had 
ears  to  hear;  but  Sir  Philistine, 

“ Who  all  his  life  on  the  outside  passes,” 

does  not  have  ears  for  that  purpose.  During  the  decade 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  signs  multiply;  in  France 
there  grows  up  a young  generation,  tutored  by  men  like 
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Barres,  that  is  almost  warlike  and  that  accepts  with  stoicism 
the  three  years’  military  service  law  of  1913;*  Italy  gives 
evidence  of  her  ambition  for  empire  by  annexing  Tripoli; 
France  answers  the  threat  of  Agadir  by  annexing  Morocco. 
Yet  people  persist  in  nursing  the  memories  of  Fashoda  and 
Adua,  and  in  misapplying  them  to  convince  themselves  that 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  can  no  longer  fight. 

Then  comes  the  day  of  wrath.  Germany,  feeling  dimly 
perhaps  that  her  moral  and  intellectual  prestige  is  not  quite 
so  firmly  established  as  she  thought  it  was,  that,  indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  slipping  away  from  her,  determines  to  save  it  by 
consolidating  her  material  power  and  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Latin  and  all  other  civilizations.  And,  as  her 
armies  approach  within  a few  miles  of  Paris,  it  seems  as 
though,  after  all,  what  we  took  for  signs  of  a Latin  awakening 
must  have  been  but  a flash  in  the  pan;  it  looks  as  if  this  time 
the  queen  of  Latin  civilization  is  to  be  not  merely  struck  down 
but  obliterated.  Then  comes  the  Battle  of  the  Marne — a 
date  not  merely  in  military  and  political  history,  but  in  the 
history  of  ethnical  theorizing.  For  in  those  historic  days  of 
September,  1914,  the  world  rubs  its  eyes  and  asks  itself 
whether,  after  all,  there  is  anything  in  theories  of  racial  evolu- 
tion and  decadence,  and  whether  such  a splendid  rally  in  the 
midst  of  defeat  and  unpreparedness  as  France  displayed  was 
not  a finer  proof  of  moral  vitality  than  the  achievements  of 
the  Germans  which  were  the  mechanical  result  of  patient  and 
scientific  preparation. 

If  this  was  the  impression  made  on  the  world  in  general, 
what  must  have  been  the  effect  on  France  and  her  Latin 
sisters  ? The  Latin  David  had,  if  not  struck  down,  at  least 
sent  the  Teuton  Goliath  reeling.  The  answer  to  our  question 
will  be  found  in  the  following  account  of  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  event  which  took  place  during  the  first  winter  of 
the  war,  but  of  which  no  notice  (to  my  knowledge)  has  been 
taken  in  Canadian  periodicals.  On  February  12,  1915,  there 

*For  a detailed  account  of  the  regeneration  of  the  French  spirit  see  my  article 
entitled  “ The  New  France,”  in  the  “ University  Magazine  ” for  April,  1915. 
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was  held  in  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  a 
kind  of  symposium  of  the  Latin  nations,  organized  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  and  the  Soci6t6  des 
Conferences.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  M.  Paul 
Deschanel,  president  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  all  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe — great  and  small — had 
sent  distinguished  representatives.  Italy  was  represented  by 
no  less  than  three  of  her  most  famous  sons,  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio  and  Ricciotti  Garibaldi;  Spain  by  the 
novelist  Blasco  Ibanez,  and  the  smaller  members  of  the  flock 
— Belgium,  Roumania,  Portugal — by  distinguished  but  less 
universally  known  names.  Latin  America  was  represented 
by  General  Reyes,  former  President  of  the  Republic  of  Col- 
umbia. Greece,  in  the  person  of  M.  Andreades,  a professor  in 
the  University  of  Athens,  was  also  included  in  this  Latin 
love-feast. 

The  proceedings  consisted  mainly  of  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  M.  Deschanel,  a “declaration”  by  a representative 
of  each  Latin  country,  and  a closing  address  of  thanks  by 
M.  Ernest  Lavisse  of  the  French  Academy.  The  occasion 
was  marked  by  Latin  enthusiasm  and  Latin  eloquence  at 
their  highest  pitch.  The  “declarations ” took  the  form  mainly 
of  tributes  to  France  and  assurances  of  the  sympathy  of  her 
Latin  sisters  in  her  moment  of  trial.  But  what  is  most  pertin- 
ent to  our  purpose  is  to  note  that  at  this  meeting  the  idea  of 
establishing  not  merely  a moral  and  intellectual  but  a political 
solidarity  between  the  Latin  nations  is  adumbrated  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Pan-Latinity  at  last  takes  its  place 
beside  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan-Slavism.  Hitherto,  no  mat- 
ter how  close  the  racial  sympathies  of  the  Latin  nations 
have  been,  their  political  differences  have  been  many.  During 
the  recent  Tripolitan  war  even,  several  unpleasant  “inci- 
dents” arose  between  France  and  Italy;  and  the  friction 
between  France  and  Spain  over  Morocco  has  at  times  been 
serious.  Yet,  even  before  this  Sorbonne  meeting,  M.  Charles 
Richet,  a French  journalist  who  took  upon  himself,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  task  of  combating  the  German  pro- 
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paganda  in  Italy,  wrote  as  follows  in  a Roman  newspaper  in 
the  autumn  of  1914:  “ Victory  once  gained,  we  must  at  once 
set  about  constructing  the  strong  and  fraternal  union  of  the 
Latin  peoples.  The  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
vast  enough  to  render  possible  an  understanding  between 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards  and  Italians.  We  shall  not  allow  the 
Germans  to  get  control  of  them,  but  we  Latins,  all  together, 
brothers  by  blood,  language,  customs  and  will,  shall  bring 
peace  to  Africa,  the  ‘pax  romana/  so  different  from  the 
‘pax  germanica/  which  is  based  on  tyranny.”*  But  an  in- 
dividual expression  of  opinion  like  this  is  hardly  comparable 
to  such  a chorus  as  the  Sorbonne  meeting  provides  us  with. 
M.  Deschanel,  speaking  of  the  unity  in  diversity  of  the  Latin 
family,  said:  “It  is  one,  because  the  old  rivalries  between  Latin 
peoples  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  existing;  the  very 
shadows  have  disappeared;  none  of  our  interests  conflict.  It 
is  one  because  the  whole  effort  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  con- 
science, throughout  the  ages,  has  been  bent  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  ideal:  liberty  through  law.”  And  do  not 
the  words  which  I have  italicized  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  speech  of  M.  Istrati,  the  Roumanian  delegate,  reveal, 
under  their  cautiousness,  a cherished  ambition?  “It  is  as  a 
Roumanian  and  as  president  of  the  Latin  Association  of 
Bucharest  that  I venture — in  these  historic  and  terrible 
moments  when  our  right  to  live  and  the  salvation  of  a whole 
civilization  is  at  stake,  in  this  moment  so  ardently  longed  for 
by  us  when  we  might  at  last  see  the  Latins  united  by  intel- 
lectual bonds  at  least  as  a beginning — to  make  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  the  most  urgent  appeal  to  the  Latin  sisters  every- 
where and  to  say  to  them : Sursum  Corda ! Long  live  Latin 
civilization  (Vive  la  Latinite) !”  M.  Lavisse  in  his  closing 
message  touches  on  the  same  practical  aspect  of  the  gathering : 
“Gentlemen,  let  us  proclaim  our  Credo  louder  than  ever,  and 
let  us  become  better  and  better  acquainted  with  our  common 
spirit.  We  do  not  know  each  other  well  enough.  We  ought 

*1  am  indebted  for  the  text  of  M.  Richet’s  article  to  the  “ Bulletin  ” of  the 
Soci6t6  Autourdu  Monde,  in  which  it  is  reproduced. 
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to  tighten  the  bonds  of  all  kinds  that  have  begun  to  be  estab- 
lished between  us.  We  ought  to  meet  from  time  to  time  as 
we  have  done  to-day  to  express  to  each  other  our  mutual 
affection.” 

The  feature  of  the  proceedings,  however,  was  the  really 
magnificent  address  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  which  in  its  classical 
simplicity,  perfection  of  contour  and  logical  rigour  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  somewhat  romantic  effusiveness  of  the 
other  speakers.  His  main  thesis  is  closely  related  to  the 
idea  set  forth  in  his  book  Entre  les  Deux  Mondes.  The 
subject  of  his  address  is  “La  Latinit6,”  or  Latin  Civilization, 
and  he  finds  a philosophic  basis  for  Latin  union  in  the  fact 
that  Latin  civilization  has,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  some 
lapses,  stood  for  quality  rather  than  quantity  as  a measure 
of  excellence,  whereas  certain  other  civilizations,  such  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  and  the  modern  German,  stand  for  the 
opposite  ideal.  “The  moment  has  come,”  runs  his  address, 
“for  us  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  connected — all  of  us, 
Frenchmen,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Roumanians,  Italians — by 
the  bonds  of  language,  culture  and  institutions  with  the 
brilliant  civilization  which,  originating  in  Greece,  took  on  a 
Latin  form  in  Italy  and  which  from  Italy,  both  before  and 
after  it  became  Christian,  gradually  conquered  a part  of 
Europe  which  it  controls  and  will  control  still  for  many 
centuries.  The  moment  has  come  to  champion  the  glories — 
which  have  been  somewhat  slighted  in  these  latter  days — of 
that  civilization  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all;  above  all,  the 
moment  has  come,  if  we  wish  to  draw  from  the  study  of  the 
past  strength  for  our  present  duties,  to  remember  that  what 
has  characterized  Latin  civilization  in  its  most  glorious 
moments  has  been  its  heroic  effort  to  attain,  in  all  domains, 
greatness,  and  its  keen  repugnance  for  the  colossal.”  By 
greatness,  he  explains,  he  means  the  overcoming  of  difficulties 
which  are  within  ourselves,  spiritual  and  intellectual  obstacles; 
by  the  colossal  he  means  the  effort  to  triumph  over  matter 
and  the  difficulties  which  it  sets  up  against  our  wills  or 
caprices,  external  obstacles.  Now,  this  mania  for  the  colossal, 
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Ferrero  thinks,  has  seized  all  nations  (Germany  most  violently) 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Success  in  the  overcoming  of 
external  obstacles,  in  the  taming  of  natural  forces,  in  inor- 
dinate development  of  commerce  and  industry,  material 
greatness,  in  short,  has  come  to  be  the  criterion  of  national 
eminence  rather  than  intellectual  or  moral  greatness.  “ France 
has  been  the  country  which  has  resisted  this  current  most 
strongly;  but  for  that  very  reason  too  many  people  agreed 
that  she  must  be  decadent.  Because  her  commerce  and  her 
population  were  not  increasing  as  quickly  as  the  population 
and  commerce  of  Germany  she  must  be  destined  to  disappear.” 
Perhaps  no  reasoning,  nothing  but  a great  historic  event, 
Ferrero  thinks,  could  ever  have  stemmed  the  formidable 
current  of  opinions  and  interests  which  was  carrying  the 
whole  world  away  to  the  “ hideous  enormities  of  a purely 
quantitative  civilization.”  Speaking  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  and  its  significance  for  the  philosopher  of  history, 
he  says:  “ Probably  during  those  days  we  lived  through 
one  of  the  great  moments  of  history,  for  it  was  the  first 
moment  in  which  our  generation,  astonished,  asked  itself 
whether  after  all  it  was  not  possible  that  mass  and  num- 
ber might  not  be  everything  in  the  world.  . . . This 

war  must  be  the  revanche  of  true  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  over  the  arrogance  of  the  colossal  which  had 
hardened  and  blinded  men’s  minds;  it  must  restore  to 
the  world  appreciation  for  those  things,  in  all  domains  of 
activity,  which  are  great  only  by  the  smallness  of  their  pro- 
portions and  by  the  modesty  of  a greatness  that  comes  wholly 
from  within;  it  must  prepare  a new  generation  capable  of 
doing  great  things  with  simplicity  and  without  arrogance 
and  a world  which  has  recovered  its  moral  balance  by  redis- 
covering the  meaning  of  true  greatness.”  He  closes  by  asking 
whether  in  all  justice  the  other  Latin  nations  can  leave  France 
“ alone  to  the  very  end  at  the  terrible  and  glorious  task  from 
which  the  genius  of  our  race  is  destined  to  emerge  rejuvenated.” 
Three  months  after  this  declaration  of  Latin  solidarity 
Italy  repudiated  her  alliance  with  the  Germanic  powers  and 
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took  her  place  beside  France  against  them.  Since  then,  she 
has  re-enforced  the  lesson  France  taught  the  astonished  world 
that  Latinity  is  not  incompatible  with  courage,  endurance 
and  efficiency.  Only  a short  time  ago  Portugal  stepped  into 
the  arena;  and,  as  these  words  are  being  written,  the  addition 
of  Roumania  to  the  ring  of  the  allies  leaves  only  Spain  and 
Latin  America  outside  the  Latin  confraternity  of  arms.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  South-American  Republics 
should  feel  more  called  upon  than  the  North-American 
Republic  to  enter  upon  a European  conflict;  as  for  Spain, 
the  German  propaganda  had  of  late  eaten  into  her  more 
deeply  than  into  any  other  Latin  country,  though  early  in  the 
war  her  “ intellectuals  ” issued  a pro-ally  manifesto,  and  since 
then  much  has  been  done  by  the  Institut  frangais  of  Madrid  to 
counteract  this  influence  from  Berlin;  in  short,  Spain,  if  she 
does  not  enter  a Latin  pact  during  the  war,  would  probably 
not  hold  herself  apart  after  it. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  sentiments  expressed  at 
the  Sorbonne  meeting  were  but  the  effervescence  of  Latin 
enthusiasm  in  the  first  months  of  what  looked  like  a short 
and  easily  successful  war,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  as 
recently  as  May  of  this  year  (1916)  there  was  founded,  under 
the  high  auspices  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero  and  Professor  Luchaire 
of  the  Sorbonne,  a periodical  entitled  La  Revue  des  Nations 
LatineS,  to  appear  monthly  both  in  French  and  Italian,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  the  propaganda  of  Latin  solidarity,  political 
as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual.  The  two  first  numbers 
(May  and  June)  of  this  new  monthly  lie  before  me  as  I write. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a high-class  review,  and  the  articles 
— bearing  on  the  war  or  on  subjects  of  common  interest  to 
the  Latin  nations — are  signed  by  well-known  personages  of 
the  Latin  world.  The  May  number  begins  with  an  announce- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  periodical  signed  by  Ferrero  and 
Luchaire;  that  policy  is  to  encourage  the  resistance  of  Latin 
civilization  to  Germanic  domination;  it  will  “seek  to  help 
science,  art,  philosophy,  literature,  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  Germanic  currents  which  are  denaturing  and  corrupting 
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them,”  “to  wrest  all  the  schools  and  in  particular  the  univer- 
sities from  the  German  yoke,”  “to  examine  the  means  by 
which  the  Latin  peoples  may  be  able  in  the  future  to  prevent 
German  industry  from  submerging  the  world  under  a flood  of 
shoddy  products,”  “to  set  forth  clearly  the  duties  that  the 
enormous  revolution  going  on  imposes  upon  the  Latin  peoples,” 
“to  render  more  solid  the  harmony  between  the  Latin  nations, 
above  all  between  France  and  Italy.”  A glance  at  the  table 
of  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  fare  the  magazine 
provides.  In  the  May  number,  J.  Reinach  writes  on  “The 
Origins  of  the  War,”  P.  Savi-Lopez  on  “The  Return  of  the 
Gods”  (dealing  with  the  recovery  of  the  Latin  ideals  of  form 
and  taste  in  literary  scholarship  from  the  tyranny  of  German 
pedantry),  G.  Belot  on  “The  Moral  Re-Adaptation  after  the 
War,”  A.  Mousset  on  “Spain  and  the  War,”  G.  Caprin  on 
“The  Italian  War  on  the  Isonzo.”  The  June  number  begins 
with  an  essay  by  Ferrero  on  “The  Latin  Genius”  (containing 
much  the  same  thesis  as  his  address  at  the  Sorbonne  sum- 
marized above),  Professor  Meillet,  the  well-known  French 
philologist,  writes  “On  the  Linguistic  Meaning  of  Latin 
Unity,”  A.  Landry,  a French  deputy  from  Corsica,  on  “The 
Franco-Ital'ian  Customs  Problem,”  E.  Ciccotti,  an  Italian 
deputy,  on  “The  Official  Italian  Socialist  Party  and  the 

War,”  Lieutenant  F on  “On  Board  the  Auxiliary 

Cruiser  ‘ Provence  while  G.  Caprin  completes  his  study  on 

“The  Italian  War  on  the  Isonzo.”  Both  numbers  have 
editorial  departments  under  the  following  captions,  “Inter- 
national Politics,”  “Political  Life  in  France  and  Italy,” 
“Intellectual  Life  in  France  and  Italy,”  “International 
Economic  Life.”  It  is  under  the  first  of  these  rubrics  that 
are  to  be  found  the  most  remarkable  applications  and  expan- 
sions of  that  idea  of  Latin  political  solidarity  adumbrated  at 
the  Sorbonne  meeting,  particularly  in  selections  given  in  the 
May  number  from  an  article  that  had  appeared  during  last 
winter  in  another  review,  Scientia,  from  the  hand  of  Signor 
Bonfante  of  Pavia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
law  in  Italy.  This  gentleman  foresees  the  necessity  of  rela- 
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tively  small  nations,  such  as  most  of  the  European  ones, 
coalescing  so  as  to  be  able  to  confront  vast  human  agglomera- 
tions like  the  United  States  or  China.  But  where  shall  we 
begin?  “The  least  Utopian  project,”  says  Signor  Bonfante, 
“is  Franco-Italian  union,  as  a prelude  to  Latin  union  and  as 
a preparation  to  European  union.”  He  does  not  minimize 
the  difficulties  but  sees  advantages  in  the  lessening  of  inter- 
national rivalries.  His  plan  is  bold;  it  involves  nothing  less 
than  common  rights  of  citizenship,  community  of  customs- 
frontiers,  of  coinage,  of  colonies,  though  not  necessarily 
community  of  language.  The  army  and  navy  would  also  be 
in  common,  though  the  two  national  contingents  need  not 
necessarily  fuse.  There  would  be  but  one  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  one  of  War,  one  of  the  Navy  and  one  of  the  Colonies. 
A single  deliberative  body  like  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
would  represent  the  fused  nations.  The  supreme  executive 
power  could  be  exercised  by  a joint  council  of  the  national 
sovereigns,  or  these  sovereigns  could  assume  alternately  the 
general  presidency.  The  seat  of  the  new  State  could  be 
established  alternately  in  the  two  capitals  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  radical  federative  proposal 
ever  made;  it  was  probably  not  in  the  writer’s  mind  that  it 
could  ever  be  realized  but  by  gradual  evolution;  but  it  is 
important  to  note  that  it  is  not  the  paradox  of  a hare-brained 
and  irresponsible  journalist,  but  the  mature  speculation  of  an 
eminent  Italian  jurist  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  two 
names  like  Ferrero  and  Luchaire.  In  the  June  number,  a 
writer  dealing  with  the  same  topic  of  Franco-Italian  relations 
says  that  everybody  admits  there  must  be  a permanent  alliance; 
the  only  question  is  whether  it  should  not  be  a “peculiarly  close 
one”  (and  the  words  are  significantly  capitalized).  Such 
accumulative  evidence  surely  at  least  points  to  the  direction 
. in  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  should  prepare  us  for 
possible  startling  developments  after  the  war.* 


* Further  evidence  of  the  spread  of  the  Pan-Latin  idea  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article  by  the  well-known  French  publicist,  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  entitled  “Vers 
l’unit6  latine,”  appearing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  September  15,  1916. 
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III 

Presently,  then,  the  world  which  two  years  ago  regarded 
Latin  power  and  civilization  as  an  historic  memory,  may 
find  itself  face  to  face  not  only  with  a France  whose  territory, 
both  European  and  colonial,  will  have  been  enlarged  and 
whose  moral  prestige  will  have  been  more  than  restored  by 
her  heroic  efforts;  with  an  Italy  which  will  have  added  to  her 
area  the  Trentino,  Istria  and  possibly  most  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  and  which  will  have  proved  her  mettle  and  her  efficiency; 
with  Roumania  so  magnified  by  annexation  of  Austrian, 
Bulgarian  and  Russian  territory  that  she  will  be  at  least  in  the 
highest  class  of  second-rate  powers — not  only  with  these 
three  powers  separately,  but  with  a possible  federation  of 
two  or  perhaps  the  three  of  them.  This  federation,  if  it 
comes  about,  would  always  tend  to  attract  into  its  orbit 
the  remaining  groups  of  the  Latin  races— Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  South-American  republics. 

But  the  political  aspects  of  the  Latin  re-awakening  may 
be  left  to  others  to  deal  with.  They  are,  after  all,  largely 
matter  of  speculation  at  present.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
psychological  effects  of  that  re-awakening  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  world.  Almost  certainly,  to  use  for  a 
moment  the  language  of  the  stock-exchange,  there  is  going  to 
be  a “fall”  in  German  ideals  and  a “rise”  in  Latin  ones. 
The  question  of  pressing  interest,  then,  is  what  are  Latin 
ideals,  is  it  a good  thing  for  the  world  in  general  that  they 
should  predominate,  and,  if  so,  in  what  ways  can  the  world 
best  apply  them  ? 

For  an  answer  to  the  first  question  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  summary  of  the  address  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero 
on  “Latin  Civilization”  given  above.  Making  allowance  for 
the  approximate  character  of  all  generalizations,  we  may 
accept  his  dictum  that,  on  the  whole,  Latin  civilization  has 
stood  for  quality  as  distinguished  from  quantity,  true  great- 
ness as  distinguished  from  the  “colossal.”  Applying  this 
principle  to  different  departments  of  life,  we  might  say,  for 
example,  that  in  manufactures  the  instinct  of  a Latin  people 
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is  not  to  pile  industrial  Pelion  on  industrial  Ossa,  to  outdo  its 
neighbour  in  export  statistics  but  to  turn  out  exquisitely 
finished  products,  whether  they  be  railway-engines  or  hats 
from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix;  that  in  art  and  literature  the 
Latins  stand  for  artistic  restraint,  for  a sense  of  measure  as 
against  the  vagaries  of  undisciplined  self-expression,  the 
eccentric,  the  slip-shod;  that  in  the  world  of  science  and 
scholarship  they  oppose  the  German  method  of  dumping  a 
lot  of  unrelated  facts  into  a meaningless  chaos  by  the  contrary 
principle  of  first  selecting  the  significant  facts  from  the  insig- 
nificant and  then  grouping  these  significant  facts  in  a luminous 
synthesis;  that  in  the  realm  of  manners  they  esteem  the 
aristocratic  virtues  of  elegance  and  modesty  more  highly 
than  the  vulgar  ones  of  “push”  and  self-assurance. 

To  the  question  whether  it  is  a good  thing  that  these 
Latin  ideals  should  come  into  their  own  again,  I unhesita- 
tingly answer  “Yes.”  I have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
minimize  the  great  qualities  of  the  German  race;  indeed,  if 
the  world  is  to  get  any  profit  out  of  this  great  calamity,  it 
must  be  by  every  race  learning  to  respect  and,  if  possible,  to 
imitate  the  virtues  which  every  other  race  has  shown  in  this 
great  testing-time.  We  need  not  give  up,  rather  increase, 
our  admiration  for  German  scientific  efficiency.  I do  not 
wish  to  see  the  ideals  of  any  single  race  dominate ; but,  just 
because  for  many  years  German  ideals  have  come  dangerously 
near  dominating,  I believe  that  it  will  be  a good  thing  for 
the  world  if  their  natural  correctives,  Latin  ideals,  should  for 
a while,  not  dominate , but  pre-dominate,  not  cast  all  others 
into  the  shade  but  enjoy  a “preferential  treatment.”  If  they 
in  turn  go  to  extremes,  their  corrective,  too,  will  be  found. 

There  is,  moreover,  a special  reason  why  the  peoples  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  should  profit  by  the  ascendancy  of  Latin 
ideals.  We  Anglo-Saxons,  if  not  purely  Teutonic,  have  a 
good  deal  of  “German  paste”  in  our  composition.  To  hold 
up  German  ideals  before  us  is,  in  French  phrase,  precher  des 
convertis.  Canadian  tourists  back  from  Europe  used  to  tell 
me  they  enjoyed  travelling  in  Germany  more  than  in  France 
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because  “the  people  seemed  so  much  like  ourselves;”  I replied 
that  that  was  the  very  reason  why  I enjoyed  travelling  in 
France  more;  one  travels  to  get  a new  point  of  view,  not  to  be 
confirmed  in  one’s  ways.  A good  dose  of  “Latinity,”  then, 
will  do  us  Englishmen  and  Americans  and  Canadians  a vast 
deal  of  good;  it  will  show  us  that  people  may  be  practical,  yet 
not  materialistic;  intellectual,  yet  not  visionary  or  unsociable; 
elegant  and  artistic,  yet  not  effeminate.  It  will  show  us  that 
a little  attention  to  the  art  of  living  might  brighten  our  very 
busy  but  not  too  lovely  civilization. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  may  apply  the  lessons 
learned  from  Latin  civilization;  a book  could  be  devoted  to 
them.  I shall  mention  only  two  here;  one  deals  with  our 
conception  of  what  makes  a great  nation,  the  other  with  a 
specific  educational  question.  Canadians  and  Americans 
(Englishmen  to  a lesser  extent)  are  inclined  to  measure  a 
nation’s  greatness  by  its  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, by  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  or  of  tons  of  steel  that 
it  exports;  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  think,  are  all  very  well 
as  trimmings  if  we  have  time  for  them,  but  after  all  they  are 
not  things  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  The  Latin  nations  will 
teach  us  a higher  ideal.  They  by  no  means  neglect  the  place 
of  commerce  and  manufacture  in  national  life,  but  neither  do 
they  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  activities;  rather 
they  place  them  lower  than  the  glories  of  art  and  learning. 
The  great  Italian  states  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  broad-based 
on  a flourishing  economic  life;  yet  it  is  not  because  “she  held 
the  gorgeous  East  in  fee”  that  the  world  treasures  Venice 
and  her  memories,  but  because  she  made  herself  a thing  of 
beauty,  because  she  produced  Titian  and  Veronese,  because 
her  printing-presses  were  the  first  to  multiply  the  treasures  of 
ancient  literature.  France  before  to-day  has  had  many 
periods  of  vigorous  economic  life,  has  possessed  rich  colonies 
and  sent  her  traders  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  but  she  treasures 
Moliere  and  Racine,  Descartes  and  Lavoisier  above  these 
things.  Our  Latin  friends  will  teach  us  that  a government 
shows  its  enlightenment  not  only  by  subventioning  railways 
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and  great  economic  enterprises  but  even  more  so  by  sub- 
ventioning  theatres,  museums  and  educational  institutions. 
Tyre  and  Carthage  were  states  as  powerful  as  Athens  and 
Rome  in  ancient  times;  but  they  are  nothing  but  names 
to-day,  for  their  civilization  was  only  an  economic  one;  they 
produced  no  literature  or  art,  by  which  things  alone  we  can 
be  known  to  posterity.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  Latin  ideals 
may  in  the  end  save  such  countries  as  Canada  and  the  United 
States  from  such  a fate. 

On  certain  parts  of  our  educational  system  also  a Latin 
influence  could  only  be  beneficial.  The  Germans  have  prob- 
ably brought  scientific  and  technical  training  to  the  highest 
point  of  development,  and  in  those  departments  we  may  still 
continue  to  learn  from  them.  Unfortunately  in  American 
and  Canadian  universities  German  methods  have  penetrated 
into  other  departments  of  study  where  the  results  have  been 
less  happy.  I am  thinking  especially  of  the  literary  depart- 
ments which  German  methods  of  post-graduate  study  have 
gone  near  to  wrecking.  The  accumulation  of  minute  facts 
without  any  reference  to  criteria  of  relative  value  may  be  the 
supreme  ideal  of  the  scientific  student;  it  is  certainly  inapplic- 
able to  the  study  of  literature.  Literature  is  an  art,  or  it  is 
nothing;  and  what  the  student  or  the  teacher  of  it  supremely 
needs  is  not  erudition  but  a training  that  will  enable  him  to 
handle  ideas  and  refine  his  critical  perceptions.  When  con- 
fronted with  a play  or  a novel,  let  us  say,  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  he  ought  to  be  required  to  tell,  not  only  who 
wrote  it  and  when,  but  whether  it  is  a good,  bad  or  indifferent 
play  or  novel  and  why.  Yet,  by  expressing  the  desire  for 
such  a standard  of  literary  scholarship,  one  exposes  oneself  to 
the  insults  of  the  thoroughgoing  Ph.  D.  man  who  prides  himself 
on  his  superiority  to  “dilettante”  artistic  judgements.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  men  who  cannot  distinguish  Dante 
from  D’Annunzio  posing  as  authorities  on  Italian  literature 
(and  initiating  college  students  into  it)  on  the  strength 
of  a thesis  on  some  recondite  subject  like  the  Italian 
preterite  in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  such  a pass  has  the 
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idolatry  of  German  methods  brought  us.  But  the  Latin 
influence  will  help  us  out  of  it;  for  the  Latins  are  an 
essentially  literary  and  artistic  race,  and,  though  even  they 
(as  is  pointed  out  above)  have  been  unduly  influenced  by 
German  philological  methods,  they  have  never  surrendered  to 
them  in  anything  like  the  measure  the  Americans  have  done, 
and  are  now  freeing  themselves  from  them  rapidly.  Let  the 
French  and  Italian  literary  thesis  be  taken  as  the  model 
instead  of  the  German  dissertation,  and  let  our  students  seeking 
post-graduate  training  in  literary  studies  go  to  the  French 
and  Italian  universities,  where  they  will  find  as  guides  pro- 
fessors who  are  both  scholars  and  men  of  letters.  The  study 
of  literature  pursued  under  an  unliterary  guide  is  as  dust  in 
the  mouth  of  the  student.  Now  that  some  of  our  Canadian 
universities  are  undertaking  post-graduate  work  in  the 
literary  departments,  it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Latin  influence  may  come  speedily  to  our  rescue. 

Something  might  also  be  said  in  this  connection  about 
the  beneficent  tendency  of  Latin  educational  ideals  towards 
the  formation  of  the  man  of  general  culture  rather  than  the 
narrow  specialist;  but  this  would  draw  us  too  far  afield.  I 
trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  an  age-long 
struggle  against  a powerful  adversary  Latin  culture  has  shown 
an  unconquerable  vitality,  and  that,  if,  as  seems  likely, 
Latin  ideals  are  to  enjoy  a new  lease  of  life  and  influence,  this 
should  be  no  cause  for  alarm  but  rather  for  hope  that  we  may 
draw  from  them  many  lessons  of  “sweetness  and  light/ ’ and 
that  they  may  prove,  in  our  new  world  as  so  often  in  the  old, 
to  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a civilizing  influence.* 

*1  have  had  to  confine  myself  in  this  article  almost  wholly  to  the  Latin  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.  But,  of  course,  a complete  study  of  the  question  would  have  to 
take  account  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  great  Latin  republics  of  South 
America  have  been  coming  to  the  front  of  late  years.  Several  years  ago  an  ex- 
change of  professors  between  the  Sorbonne  and  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  was 
established;  and  only  recently  Harvard  University  founded  a chair  of  Latin- 
American  History  and  Culture,  the  first  occupant  of  which,  I believe,  has  already 
been  appointed  in  the  person  of  a distinguished  South  American  scholar.  The 
numerous  parties  organized  during  the  last  few  years  by  American  chambers  of 
commerce  and  such  bodies  for  tours  of  South  America  have  usually  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

A.  F.  Bruce  Clark 
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